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115. Wilson and Evans’s ‘ Aves Hawuiienses ’ *. 


[Aves Hawaiienses: the Birds of the Sandwich Islands. By Scott 
B. Wilson, F.Z.S., assisted by A. H. Evan, MA., F.Z.S. PartI, 
May 1892. 4to. London: R. H. Porter.] 

The present part of this valuable work gives us excellent 
figures of various species of the peculiar Hawaiian genera 
Hemignathus and Himatione. Of the former H. obscurus, 
H. olivaceus, H. procerus, and H. hanapepe are depicted ; of 
the latter Himatione parva, H. montana, and H. stejnegeri. 

Besides the above we have full accounts of five more widely 
distributed species also met with more or less frequently in 
the Hawaiian Archipelago; these are Charadrius fulvus, 
Strepsilas interpres, Numenius tahitiensis, Totanus incanus, 
and Calidris arenaria. Totanus incanus is carefully figured 
in young and adult plumages, and its distinctions from the 
nearly allied T. brevipes are pointed out. Mr. Seebohm 
(‘ Plovers and Sandpipers,’ p.360) admits these two forms only 
as subspecies, and says that they completely “ intergrade.” 
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We have received the following letters, addressed to the 
Editor of ‘The Ibis’ :— 


Sir,—For the purpose of collecting birds, I am at present 
at the Great Loo Choo Island (Okinawa Shima), and have 
been stopping here for about four months. But the re- 
strictions put upon me, and the constant worrying by the 
local Japanese authorities, make it impossible for me to do 
my work, which is so much more to be regretted, I think, as 
additional specimens from this locality are desirable. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours &c., 

May 17th, 1892. - P. Aue. Hots. 

Sir,—I observe that in my notes on the Hallux of the 
Kittiwake, contributed to the July ‘Ibis? I have inadver- 


* For notice of Part II. see above, p. 178. 
eQez 
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tently stated (at p. 445) that the presence of the tendon 
shown in fig. 2 indicates the possession by the hallux of a 
flexor longus hallucis. 1 should have said an extensor tendon. 

Will you kindly insert this correction in the October 
number and oblige Yours &c., 


Edinburgh Museum of Science Wm. EAGLE CLARKE. 
and Art, llth July, 1892. 


Mr. Hartert’s Expedition —My. Uartert wrote to us from 
Curaçao (19th June, 1892) as follows :—“ On my arrival in 
Venezuela I found things very bad, so that it was nearly 
impossible to travel about in the Andes or anywhere. There- 
fore, after a short visit in Caracas and San Esteban, I left 
the country and came over to this little island, where I am 
collecting now. I have been able to add but a few species to 
the list that has been recently published in the J. f. O. by 
our friend Hans von Berlepsch.*  Insect-life, as would be 
expected, is very poor on this island, especially as regards 
Lepidoptera. 

“From here I shall proceed to the island of Aruba, and 
I hope that meanwhile everything in Venezuela will become 
quiet and settled. I shall not forget to give you some news 
before or after my arrival in Venezuela. Mrs. Hartert goes 
with me to the other islands. 

“The journey from Europe was somewhat tiresome, and 
nothing of special interest for ornithologists occurred. On 
St. Thomas and Porto Rico beautiful scenery was seen and I 
was able to obtain a few birds, but nothing of great interest, 
I believe.” 

In a second letter, dated July 28th, Mr. Hartert told us 
that he had also visited the islands of Aruba and Bonaire, 
and had made some good collections. 

Finding it impossible to carry out his plans in Venezuela, 
in consequence of the disturbed state of the country, Mr. 
Hartert has since returned to Europe. 


* See above, p. 447, 
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Mr. P. L. Jouy’s Collection.—By the Smithsonian Report 
for the year 1889 (only received 1892) we learn that Mr. 
Jouy’s collection has been transferred to the U. S. National 
Museum. It contains 65l specimens representing 172 
species, from Korea and Tshu-Shima, Japan. “This is one 
of the most valuable and interesting collections ever acquired 
by the Museum, being, as it is, the result of several years of 
intelligent collecting in a hitherto ornithologically entirely 
unexplored country. Besides some undescribed forms, the 
collection contains examples of a number of very rare species 
represented in but few museums, as, for instance, Platalea 
minor, Herodias eulophotes, Lanius sphenocercus, Otis dybowskii, 
Ciconia boyciana, Puffinus leucomelas, Urosphena syuamiceps, 
Aanthopygiaxanthopygia, Erithacus sibilans,Galeridacorensis, 
&e., and last, but not least, a pair of Pitia nympha, the first 
specimens found since Schlegel and Temminck described the 
species from a Japanese drawing.” 


The Stafford Collection of British Birds.—The Stafford 
Collection of British Birds, which we have lately had the 
pleasure of inspecting under the guidance of Mr. O. H. 
Latter, is now deposited in the new Museum at Charterhouse 
School, Godalming. The collection was formed by the late 
Mr. Wm. Stafford of Godalming during about 50 years. 
The majority of the specimens were stuffed and set up by 
Mr. Stafford himself. The greater part of the collection is 
composed of birds caught in the Godalming district; a few 
were purchased in Leadenhall Market. After Mr. Stafford’s 
death the collection was purchased (in 1890) by a joint 
syndicate composed of the Governors of Charterhouse, 
residents in the neighbourhood, and Charterhouse Masters, 
and was by them presented to Charterhouse Museum. Since 
then a few specimens have been purchased in order to fill in 
gaps and make a complete collection of all British Birds. 
The number of species represented is about 275, with a total 
of about 500 specimens. 
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Kdible-bird’s-nest Swifts in the Andaman Islands.—A 
recent number of the ‘Englishman’ of Calcutta contains 
the following account of the mode of collecting the nests of 
one of the species of Collocalia in the Andaman Islands, 
According to the most recent work on this genus (Iartert 
in Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. vol. xvi.) three species of Collocalia 
occur in the Andamans (C. innominata, C. inexpectata, and 
C. linchi), but not the true C. esculenta, whichis a Moluccan 
speeies. It would be desirable to know which of these three 
species makes the edible nests. 

“The Swifts arrive at the Andamans towards the end of 
November. Before their advent a party of convicts and 
Audamanese is sent round to all the caves in which the 
birds build, to clear away the old nests in which the previous 
season’s young have been hatched out, to bring in all the 
refuse, which is sold for rs. 5 per seer, and generally to clean 
the caves. The fine break between the monsoons, in October, 
is generally taken advantage of for this work, but instances 
have occurred where the collectors have been overtaken by 
a storm, their boats smashed up and lost, and they them- 
selves placed in rather an awkward position. 

“The birds take their time about commencing to build, and 
if there has been a wet December the first crop of nests is 
generally a poor one, bemg soiled by the damp and drippings 
from the roofs of the caves. However, about the last 
week in January, the collectors go round the islands 
to the different caves, a journey which takes about three 
weeks in an open boat, and bring in all the nests that have 
been built. The best quality, resembling pure isinglass, and 
worth their weight in silver, are found im caves in limestone 
and volcanic rock, the nests built in sandstone and serpentine 
being inferior. 

“The birds now build much faster, and at the end of 
February a second collection is made, which is usually the best 
of the season. The third collection is made in April, when 
the nests, though of good quality, are thin and dry. The 
birds are then left to build and hatch out their young. They 
leave the island soon after the south-west monsoon sets in, 
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“The nests are very carefully removed from the rock, by an 
iron trident, and are kept in clean linen bags, as it is 
important that they should not be crushed, soiled, or wetted 
by the sca-water. When brought into Port Blair they are 
cleaned from all feathers and impurities, and then packed in 
eirenlar bundles weighing about t Ibs. each, and sealed 
according to their quality. There are three classes of 
nests :—Ist class, which are pure white, resembling isinglass, 
and which realize from rs. 130 to 165 per viss. 2nd class, 
which are clean, but yellow in colour, and realize about rs. 
106 to 110 per viss. Brd class, which arc discoloured and 
have feathers and other foreign matter in them, and realize 
about rs. 90 per viss. The refuse and clippings over from 
cleaning the nests realize about rs. 4°8 per scer. 

“The nests are formed from a gelatinous secretion from the 
salivary glands of the birds, but there is one kind of Swift 
which makes its nests of grass straws, moss, and feathers 
glued together, aud fastened on to the rock by this secretion. 

“The caves in which the nests are found are scattered 
about the islands, some, such as those at Stewart’s Sound, 
far inland; others in rocks concealed in mangrove swamps; 
and the Malays, who were the original traders here in these 
articles, must have been very persevering to have found 
them. I suppose they watched the flight of the Swifts. 
Many of the caves are quite dark, aud in these torches are 
necessary, and occasionally ladders ; others are only to be 
approached through the surf.” 


Surnames taken from Birds—Places named from certain 
well-known birds are common in most countries, and from 
these places surnames are frequently derived,  Glad- 
stone ?”—a name now in every ongs mouth—is one of such 
surnames, its derivation being obviously Glead’s-stone, 7. e. 
the stone which the Glead or Kite (Wilens regalis) frequents. 
Hawkstone (in Shropshire) is similarly formed; and in 
Germany we find many corresponding terms, such as Adler- 
stein, Geierstein, and Falkenstein, In Hampshire I know 
of a field called ‘ Kite-hill,” and in Berkshire there is a 
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village “ Crowthorn ”—so called, no doubt, originally from 
the thorn on which the Crow used to sit. On referring to 
Lower’s ‘Patronymica Britannica’ I find “ Gladstone” given 
as a “local” name, but without any derivation. Can any of 
our readers kindly tell me where the original “ Glead’s- 
stone” is? Probably it is somewhere in the lowlands of 
Scotland, as the ancestors of the present Premier are said 
to have been in business at Leith.—P. L. SCLATER. 


News of various Ornithologists.—My. Frank Withington 
(late of Buenos Ayres) is now at Zumpango in Mexico, 
where he is engaged on a contract to make part of the great 
tunnel intended to drain the valley of Mexico, and has at 
present consequently not much time for birds. He promises, 
however, to return to Ornithology as soon as he can get a 
chance. 

Mr. D. G. Elliot writes (from Quebec, June 14th) that 
he has in preparation a new edition of his ‘ Monograph 
of the Pittidee’ (New York, 1863), and will shortly publish 
Part I. He requires further information respecting Pitta 
Hiuschi, Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc. N. SW. ix. p 864 (1884), 
which he is inclined to refer to P. eyanonota. Can any of our 
correspondents furnish this? The name was unfortunately 
overlooked in the Lith vol. of the Catalogue of Birds. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes, F.Z.S., has resigned his post in the Can- 
terbury Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand, after three 
years’ tenure, and has returned to England. He has brought 
with him a series of very interesting fossil bird-bones from the 
Chatham Islands, which he proposes to examine carefully 
and to describe in this country. 

Mr. L. W. Wiglesworth has aecepted the post of Assistant 
in the Royal Zoological Museum of Dresden, lately held 
by Dr. Helm, and is engaged on a work on birds in connec- 
tion with Dr. A. B. Meyer, the Director. 

Mr. Arthur H. Holland is now settled in his new estancia 
(Sta. Elena, Soler, F. C. al P., Buenos Ayres) and will soon 
have time to turn his attention to the birds of the district. 
He had just shot (July 8th, 1892) a specimen of Corypho- 
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spingus cristatus, which has not hitherto been met with so 
far south. 

Mr. O. V. Aplin (see above, p. 350) left England on 
Sept. Ist on his ornithological expedition to Uruguay. 


The “ Who-are-you”’ of Waterton. — My. Quelch (ef. 
“Timehri,’ vol. vi. new ser. p. 172) has obtained a specimen 
of the Goatsucker of British Guiana, named by Waterton, 
from its peculiar call, “ Who-are-vou” (‘ Wanderings,’ 
p. 141), and identifies it as Nyctidromus albicollis, a well- 
known species, widely distributed in the Neotropical Region. 


Retirement of Prof. Cabanis.—After fifty years’ service in 
the Berlin Museum, Professor Cabanis has celebrated his 
jubileum, and has retired into well-earned repose, but con- 
tinues, we are glad to say, in excellent health. He is suc- 
ceeded in the care of the celebrated collection of Birds by 
Dr. Anton Reichenow, General Secretary of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Ornithologische Gesellschaft. 


Obituary : Dr. H. C. C. Burmeister.—Hermann Charles 
Conrad Burmeister, the veteran Zoologist, who died at 
Buenos Ayres on the 2nd of May last at the age of 85 years, 
was born at Stralsund in 1807. Whilst a student of Medicine 
at Halle he studied zoology under Nitzsch, and took his 
degree as Doctor of Philosophy in 1829. Shortly after this 
he published his excellent < Handbuch der Naturgeschichte.’ 
On the death of Nitzsch in 1842 Burmeister succeeded to 
the Chair of Zoology at Halle, and continued there till 18-48, 
when he became involved in politics, and was elected by his 
fellow-citizens Deputy to the short-lived National Assembly. 
When matters became quict again this cseapade led to his 
being granted two vears’ leave of absence from the University, 
and proceeding to Brazil, where he joined Lund, the well- 
known Scandinavian Naturalist, at Lagoa Santa in the Pro- 
vince of MinasGeraes. Here,as we have been told, Burmeister 
had the misfortune to break his leg, and was carefully nursed 
by Lund, and the late Prof. Remhardt, who happened to be 


